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" Gronow was one of the prettiest dandy officers of
proud Albion, and for years his miniature portrait
was secretly carried about by a great princess who
was madly in love with him, and sometimes, when
a fashionable beauty was passing, he was observed
carelessly opening the red morocco case in which
he found again the souvenirs of his youth and his
successes; then he sighed and shut it again. This
was the only proof of sensibility he ever gave/'
On the same authority, ' classical' and ' thorough-
bred' were the two words with which the subject
of these curious revelations expressed his admira-
tion for female beauty. "The princess must have
spent some very happy moments," writes the jour-
nalist. " Gronow belonged to the school of ' silent
diplomatists,' which implies that he said a great
deal, and spoke diffusely whenever he made up his
mind to unburden himself."

The " Memoirs" continue: "He was fond of
English literature, and though he had not much
sympathy with the character and politics of Lord
Byron, Gronow greatly valued him as a poet. This
little man, who had a face like marble, felt very
deeply, a contrast not altogether exceptional.

" Perhaps he had been obliged to conceal his
feelings, the better to baffle prying looks when he
was not kneeling at the feet of his princess (still
that fair personage of Fairyland!) and he had never
been able to throw off the mask. But when he
was extolling the sombre and impressive creations of  lere S4rie} ch. ix.    1872.
